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The Gray Mouse 
PART I. 


H, Eleanor,” cried Eleanor's roommate, as she ran against 
her on the way upstairs, “I was just going to ask you to 
come down and sing. Oh, hello, Mary. I didn't see you 
there in the dark;” this to a small dark-eyed girl in grey, 
who stood in the corner on the landing. “You don't 
sing, do you?” 


“No, not much,” said Mary. “But you go, Eleanor.” And she 
slipped quietly up the stairs. 

“PII do it, Mary; I guess it isn't too late,” Eleanor called after her. 

“Oh, thank you.” Mary’s words floated down over the banister in 
a fervent whisper, as gentle and quiet as her own personality. 

Lucy’s glance followed Mary wonderingly. “Why, Eleanor, the 
Mouse looked almost pretty then. She really did.” 

“Silly,” said Eleanor, “I’ve told you that a dozen times, but you 
never will believe it. Some day she may surprise you.” 

“Well, of course, she has brains, and can debate, and do lovely 
watercolors, and all those things, but, my dear, what’s the use if you 
have to be a regular clam, and wear old drab dresses all the time, and 
never joke or be sociable? You know yourself it’s no use.” 

“Sh-h, Lucy,” said Eleanor in a troubled voice, as they entered a 
pretty living-room, where three other girls were waiting for them at the 
piano. 

Eleanor sat down and played for them, but at the end of the third 
song, instead of drifting into another, as they supposed she would do, 
she let her hands drop into her lap, and she herself turned and looked at 
them a little bewildered. 

“Keep it up, Eleanor,” said Eunice. 

“I can't play tonight. I've been thinking and I can't stop.” 

“Did the Mouse make you think?” questioned Lucy. 
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“Has she been hanging around you some more, Eleanor? “What 
do you suppose she sees in you?” 

Betty broke in: “I saw you walking with her after basketball prac- 
tice. Is she cultivating you, or you her, I'd like to know!” 

“Girls,” said Eleanor, “you mustn't; it's dreadfully unkind to talk 
so about anyone—and in your own school—it’s not even lady-like, and 
she is always a lady; you must admit that!” 

“Good heavens!” cried Eunice. “If that's being a lady—” 

“Besides,” at this Eleanor turned her head away as she concluded, 
“you've got to be nice to her, because I've promised—” She paused as 
if lacking courage to go on. 

“What?” demanded four voices at once, and as many girls waited 
at bay to hear the rest. To what extent had their good-natured Eleanor 
implicated them in some foolish plan of her? 


, 


“Go on,” said Lucy. 

“Well, you must do all you can to help, won't you?” she demanded, 
raising her head, and looking at them with a challenging glance. 
“You've got to, for I can't do anything alone.” 

“Eleanor Wilkins, what under the sun?” Ruth was now quite 
aroused. 

“Well, Pll tell you. I've promised to get her a man for the Senior 
Prom.” 

“Wnha-at?” 

“The Grey Mouse going to a dance?” 

“And a man?” 

“Whatever will she wear?” 

“Drab serge, white cuffs, probably.” This from Eunice. 

“How could you, Eleanor?” said Lucy. “She isn’t even civilized; 
she can’t dance, talk, dress, or be polite even! How could you?” 

“But how will you get a man?” asked Betty. “It is so late, and 
you couldn't ask any man to—” 

Eleanor raised her head proudly. “My brother Jack will take her, 
and he can bring somebody else for me, though I’m sorry not to take 
Jack myself. But you needn’t worry about him; he will be nice to her. 
And you must, too.” 

“H'm, give her a dance; or maybe two or three, I suppose?” this 
from the indignant Lucy. 

“Martyrs to the cause,” remarked Ruth lazily. 
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“This is a nice fix,” announced Betty, and a chorus of sighs echoed 
the sentiment. 


“Well,” said Eleanor, “I don’t care what you say. It’s done and 
Pm not the least bit sorry.” 

“Anyway,” Lucy objected, “you've got to agree to this; if Jack 
says he won't come, we're absolved. Think of introducing—” 

“Lucy,” cried her roommate in her severest tones. “And you 
needn't worry; Jack won't refuse to come.” 

EN 

Jack did not refuse; Eleanor’s letter was answered immediately, 
just as she had wished it to be. 

“He's coming!” murmured Betty dolefully, as she met Eunice com- 
ing from a class. “Prepare for the worst.” 

“There go those dances with Dick,” sighed Eunice. “But won't 
it be funny? Just imagine Jack Wilkins and—Mary!” 

“Sh-h,” whispered Betty warningly. 

A small girl in a plain drab dress, unrelieved but by severe white 
cuffs, passed them on the stairs. A slight, shy smile brightened her 
rather serious face as she saw them; and they, guiltily self-conscious 
before the subject of their conversation, had no greeting ready for her. 


? 


“Come in my room,” said Lucy. 

“Oh, Eleanor, are you here? I want to tell you something funny. 
Last night I didn't mean to—truly, I didn't, roomie—but I wanted to 
say something pleasant, and I couldn't think of anything else, and I 
asked her what dress she was going to wear; it just popped out before 
I knew it. And then, I thought right away about what we said that 
night, and—” 

“What did she say?” 

“Wait a minute. I thought about how we’d said it would be drab, 
and was feeling wicked, when she looked right at me as calm as could 
be, and said, ‘Grey.’ I nearly died. Imagine! A grey dress at the 
Senior Prom!” 

Eunice had doubled up on the couch at this announcement. Eleanor 
however, did not laugh. 

“You've got to be nice to her,” she said rebukingly. ‘Suppose it 
were you or I instead of her.” 

“T can't even suppose it,” bubbled Eunice. 

“Well, let me tell you something. Do you remember saying once 
that if there were really anything in her, Miss Leslie would not have 
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‘dropped her as she did, after going to walk with her and all that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Miss Leslie didn't drop her. She dropped Miss Leslie.” 

“Eleanor! Dropped Miss Leslie! That can't be so.” 

“But it is. Miss Leslie told me so, and she feels quite badly about 
it. But she thinks there's something in Mary, and you know she's 
usually right.” 

“Yes, usually, but this is the time when she’s not,” Lucy remarked 
and Betty signified her agreement by a lusty cheer. 

In the two days that elapsed before the dance, the momentous 
question of proper gowns, slippers, fans, and flowers, obscured all other 
considerations. Even quiet Mary with her gray dress and her stylish 
man was for the time being forgotten. Only Eleanor had run up to 
her room to offer the loan of a fan, a hair ornament. or anything Mary 
“might not have had time to get;” but all these offers were declined, 
firmly though not without appreciation. She did not suggest that she 
show Eleanor her gown, though the latter had displayed her dress and 
accessories only the night before. 

“I hadn't the heart to ask her to, Lucy,” Eleanor said, “and she 
didn't offer. I'm sorry for her, though.” 


PART II. 

The day of the dance dawned bright and cold. Jack and some 
other boys from the neighboring academy arrived on schedule time, 
saw their hostesses, and went to the village inn for dinner. Eleanor 
- had no chance to speak to Jack alone, but she did her utmost to draw 
out Mary’s conversational powers, and felt that she had succeeded even 
beyond her hopes. 

_ In the evening, when Eleanor and Bob, her guest, entered the brill- 
` iant ball-room, they saw a group of girls standing in the entry near the 
door whispering excitedly, and gazing at the far corner of the room. 
Eleanor tip-toed to the doorway, and following the directing of their 
glances, saw a young man bending with interest above his partner, 
who stood with her profile toward them. The young man was surely 
Jack. But why had he not taken Mary? Her heart skipped a beat. 
If Jack—Jack—had deserted her, and gone off with someone else, 
whom could she trust, and where was Mary? Who was this girl, 
anyway? 

At this moment the object of her gaze turned slightly. The deep 
rose color of her gown shimmered exquisitely under the cloudy grey 
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chiffon that veiled it. What! Gloria! Could it be? That face—yes, 
it was familiar, and those eyes, so deep, and dark, but lighted now. so 
brightly; yes, these were surely Mary’s. The black hair that Eleanor 
had always before seen massed heavily at the nape of the neck, was 
now piled gracefully high upon her head. The delicacy of her features, 
= her coloring, and the half shy poise of her head were beautifully ac- 
centuated by this, and by the richly colored gown, that lay in gently 
billows, over a soft throat that had always before been covered by the 
plain drab dress and a stiff, broad collar. 

Eleanor drew back, looking with a dazed appearance at her es- 
cort. He, however, did not notice; his eyes were fascinated by the little 
rose-clad figure under the light. Yes, it was surely Mary, talking and 
smiling so charmingly with Jack. Her charm was evidently not lost on 
him, indeed, he seemed quite absorbed by her. 

“Stunning girl,” remarked Bob, pleasantly. 

Eleanor’s wandering thought was recalled. 

“Do I get a dance with her?” 

“Yes, two of them,” she said dryly. 

“Really? What luck!” remarked Bob innocently. 

Eleanor saw Betty and Lucy in the cloak-room. She feared to 
meet their eyes, lest the mingled emotions of triumph and resentment 
aroused by Mary, her protegé, as the girl’s called her, be too manifest 
in her fact. She avoided them purposely, but since they had not seen 
Mary this was quite unnecessary. Betty’s whole concern was the con- 
dition of her “Frenchroll,” and Lucy would not take her eyes off the 
reflection of herself in her new ball gown. 

Eleanor, who had preceded the others in order to evade their ques- 
tions, watched them as they appeared and their glance fell on Mary. 
Thy stood still for a moment, staring at her in unbelief. Then Eunice 
nudged Betty, and they both moved on, much dazed. Anticipating the 
questioning glances which she knew were sure to be turned on her, 
and for which she had no reply, Eleanor drew Bob into lively conver- 
sation. 

Soon the dancing began, and she forgot Jack and Mary; she loved 
to dance, and Bob was a splendid partner, the floor and music were of 
the best, and she fox-trotted and one-stepped to her utter content. 

Suddenly she came upon Jack and Mary, the latter still talking 
prettily and dancing with as much ease as Eleanor herself. She began 
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to be more troubled, after she had gone to so much trouble, Mary might 
have placed more confidence in her, she thought. 


Then Bob asked, “When do I dance with her?” and the rest of that 
dance was spoiled for Eleanor. 


So the whole evening passed. Try as hard as she could, Eleanor 
felt that she had been deceived in the Grey Mouse, so-called. 

So eager was she not to have to discuss it with the girls that night 
that she asked Bob to take her home before the last dance; and by the 
time Lucy came in, she was in bed, apparently fast asleep. Lucy blun- 
dered about the room, trying to elicit some sign from her that she was 
awake, but being unsuccessful, she went across to see Eunice and Betty, 
and from their room Eleanor could hear in spite of the pillow in which 
she buried her head, their forceful comments on the character of Mary, 
as revealed in the evening’s events. 

“The hypocrite,” said Eunice. 

“Sh-h,” warned Betty’s voice. 


“Well, what else do you call it? Never to say a thing to us girls, 
never to joke with us, never even to do her hair decently, or wear a 
respectable dress, or go to the theater, or dance, even in the parlor with 
us; never to be like a girl, or to care to do what we did,—and then, all 
of a sudden, when a few men land in town, to dress herself up like a 
fairy, and talk and dimple, and take all the attentions going!” 

Eunice ended in a gasp. 

“I know it,” said Lucy. “Why she never looked at us, she seemed 
so distant, and those deep, cold eyes of her—” 

Eleanor mentally corrected this statement. Mary’s eyes had 
glowed more than once when she had talked to her, she had always 
showed appreciation through her eyes, even when she had not through 
her voice. 

“And she has always been a regular iceberg. Nice as we’ve been 
to her—” 

Eleanor could stand no more. This was too much for her. She 
flung a kimona about her and darted from the room. As she started 
across the hall to Eunice’s door, she was checked by the sight of a slen- 
der, rosy-clad figure clinging to the newel post. 

Mary turned her head into the shadow, but in that one flash of light 
Eleanor had seen the hurt look of a wounded child in her dark, expres- 
sive eyes. Eleanor’s resentment rolled away at once. 
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“Mary,” she said impulsively. “I’m going in; they are thoughtless ; 
they don’t mean it. Pl tell them—” 

Mary raised her head and straightened her figure with determina- 
tion. Bright spots glowed in her cheeks, and her eyes beamed star-like 
in the dark. 

“No,” she said, brushing past Eleanor, “I will go in myself.” 

She knocked at the door and stood with her head held high as she 
pushed it open before the astonished gaze of the girls within. 

“What do you think of the little drab Mouse.” The sentence hung 
in mid-air. 

“I know what you think of the little drab Mouse,” said Mary’s 
calm voice. “I heard, though I didn't want to. I couldn’t keep it. This 
isn’t the first time I’ve heard things about ‘mice’ and ‘nondescripts,’ and 
“countrified creatures.’ But I guess this time III have courage to tell 
you what I know about it all,—if you'll listen. I’ve often wanted to tell 
you, but haven’t dared. 

“Suppose you suddenly lost both your father and mother in an 
accident when you were twelve; and an old aunt of your mother’s sent 
for you to come back to New England, and took you to bring up. You 
had just a little money, and she saved that for you. But she, having 
joined the Shakers, had no home but the Shaker settlement. Suppose 
you had lived there ever since, with your old aunt instilling into you the 
follies of social intercourse and the beauty of the Shaker ideal of life 
apart from the rush and sins of the world...” 

A slight start from one of the girls broke the deep silence. 

“Supposing she had done all this, meantime making your plain 
clothes with her own hands, and buying you books which she would not 
have gotten for herself. You grew lonely and fretful, and this troubled 
the old aunt; but still you kept teasing for an education, for life outside 
the narrow Shaker community. And your aunt worried, and wondered 
if it was right to withhold from you what your own money might give 
you.” 

The girls were sitting motionless, regarding Mary with wondering 
eyes. She continued: “Well, suppose that, finally, she agreed to send 
you to a very select school for young ladies, where you would learn all 
that is noble in the outside world, and nothing that is ignoble. And 
yet she had been so worried that she had asked you to promise to live, 
though in the world, as if you were still among the Shakers. Supposing 
she told you that if you would do that until you were of age at least, it 
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would lessen her worry greatly. And so you promised to do it, even in 
the young ladies” finishing where you would learn to be a true lady like 
all the other girls there.” 

She paused, her head still raised, her breast heaving, her eyes 
glowing like stars. The girls gazed at her silently, cowed, expectant. 
After a moment she continued more slowly: 

“And so you went, and kept your promise, and found out what 
boarding-schools are like. And suppose you were almost an outcast, 
so you couldn’t even let people know what made you queer; everyone 
stared at you and avoided you—or almost everyone. And you got so 
pushed into a little beaten track all your own that nobody else ever 
stepped on, even by accident, that sometimes you nearly went crazy.” 

A sympathetic look crept over the faces of the bewildered girls, 
but Mary, unmindful of all save her story, went on evenly: 

“One day you heard that the aunt had died. Your grief was dread- 
ful, but there was no one to tell. You could not go to her—it was too 
late. Time went on. It seemed there was nothing to live for—” 

Her head sank a bit, but was immediately lifted again, as she con- 
tinued with sudden fire: 

“Then suddenly you realized you were to have your twenty-first 
birthday. You were of age and had a right to live the life you wished. 
Your promise-no longer held, you could do as you liked.” 

She paused an instant; the girls watched her intently, fascinated, 
as if they could look at nothing else. 

“And then in one grand, glorious moment, you realized you could 
go to the Senior Prom. You could have a bright dress, and slippers, and 
fans, and things. You could do up your hair and try to talk; and per- 
haps you would seem like other girls—at least, if you could get a man 
to go with you. But you were in a rut. The girls didn’t see that you 
were burning inside, eager to brim over and tell them everything. They 
avoided you just the same, they giggled when you passed by, asked if 
you would wear grey—and you decided you would. And you didn't 
care any more for the dress. At least, not until the night came. Then 
you got excited; you dressed like other people; you put up your hair, 
and put on a necklace; you powdered your face a little, and took a 
jeweled fan. And your partner was wonderful; he didn't know you 
were countrified; he didn't smile at your being there; he treated you 
like other girls. And so through the whole evening the men were all 
nice, and talked and danced with you as pleasantly as with the others. 
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And you were free to talk and laugh for the first time in years. None 
of the men knew what you were supposed to be like, and you had a 
wonderful time.” 

She paused for a long interval. The light slowly died out of her 
eyes, and a pained expression came over her downcast face. 

“And—and then—” (this in a quivering voice) “you got home, 
and people said you were a hyprocrite. You were supposed to be a 
shy little drab Mouse, and you were really just a mean hypocrite.” 

Her voice trembled and almost died away. The girls in the room 
could not speak. Eleanor touched her shoulder. 

“Mary,” she whispered faintly, but tenderly. 

Mary raised her head, drawing away from Eleanor a little, though 
without disturbing the hand that rested on her arm. 

“I do not ask for pity,” she said almost defiantly. “I do not ask for 
anything. I only—wanted you—to understand.” 

“I do not give you pity,’ Eleanor answered. “I cannot give you 
anything, but—I do understand.” 

So the “Little Grey Mouse” passed out of existence and instead 
the popular Mary Donaldson appeared. 


J; A German’s Dream. 


Th irl in 1908 sang: “Al 
: a A se = Here’s to sweet Ireland, the home 
that I ask is love. 


IL. of my birth, 

The home of the Shamrock, the 
best land on earth. 

The Irish were Irish when Eng- 
land wasn’t much; 

They still will be Irish when Eng- 
land turns Dutch. 


The same girl in 1915 sang: 
“All that I ask is love and— 
1. A country estate. 
2. A city home. 
3. Three machines (not the 
sewing kind). 


4. Fourteen servants. 

5. A steam yacht. The downfall of England, as all 
6. Season box at the opera. men can see, 

7. A Victrola. Is coming so swiftly that all men 
8. A pianola. will be free. 

9. A villa in France. For England next summer will 
10. Furs, etc., ete. walk with a crutch, 

III. Surrounded by Irish, and all 

P. S.—The girl is still singing. speaking Dutch. 
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The Surrender of Archibald Worth 


Pa IT HAPPENED many, many years ago. Ina little New England 
ao town dwelt Archibald Worth and Nancy Grey. It was ac- 
a knowledged by the whole town that there never was such a 
perfect engagement. Everywhere that Nancy went Archibald was sure 
to go, and vice versa. So the time passed quickly until there came the 
news of the great Civil war. Archibald Worth was one of the first to 
go as a volunteer. Nancy wept and tenderly and solemnly promised 
never to marry anyone else. Archibald also promised. But, alas! 
before six months had passed a stylish and courteous stranger came to 
the town, and, attracted by Nancy’s beauty, courted her. Nancy strug- 
gled bravely to resist him, but in vain. So, when the stranger left the 
town there went with him one of New England’s fairest flowers, Nancy 


Grey, as his bride. 

The town people were very angry. Nancy Grey had no right they 
said to desert Archibald Worth as everybody knew they were as good 
as married. At last the town calmed down and listened eagerly to the 
news of the great Civil war. 

In about a year Archibald Worth returend to his home, wondering 
what was the matter with Nancy as all his letters had returned to him 
unopened. None of his friends had dared tell him about Nancy. Archi- 
bald, as he sat in the fastly speeding train thought how glad Nancy 
would be when he told her how President Lincoln personally had told 
him he was one of the bravest men in the Union army. He could see 
her face light up with pride. 

The train drew up to this town with a flourish. The only brass 
band the town could boast of was at the station banging forth, “My 
country ’tis of thee.” The whole town was in holiday array. When 
Archibald stepped off the train the people cheered lustily. he crowd 
pushed forward and he was picked up and carried on the men’s 
shoulders. The crowd proceeded to the hotel where a large table 
groaning with its weight of food was spread in honor of Archibald. 

Archibald kept wondering where Nancy was, as she could not be 
seen anywhere. Finally he asked a friend sitting next to him where 
Nancy Grey was. 

This friend looked at him and said, “Well, she—” and was sud- 
denly seized with a coughing spell which compelled him to retire. 
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Archibald asked no one else until after the banquet was over. 
A group of men stood discussing Archibald after the feasting was 
finished 


“Poor fellow,” observed one. “I say it was a bad trick for Nancy 
to go and get married and leave Archibald stranded,” said another. 

“Say, boys, you know he asked me tonight where she was and I 
didn’t dare tell him, you know,” said Archibald’s friend. 


“What do you mean by this conversation?” and Archibald stood 
before them very pale. 


His friends explained. 


One of the men telling his wife afterwards said, “You should have 
seen him. At first I was actually afraid of him. He seemed to be the 
living personification of Revenge and Hatred. Then he sat down and 
remained seated until we had finished and not a muscle of his face 
moved.” 


From that momentous day, Archibald Worth’s view of life was 
changed. From a merry, energetic healthy young man of twenty-two, 
he became in one night silent and melancholy, devoid of any ambition 
in life, and the possessor of an exceedingly bad temper. The people 
learned to fear him and when he came down the street looking straight 
ahead of him, the mothers put their arms about their children who 
clutched at their skirts and whimpered. Finally it was whispered that 
Archibald Worth was in close communication with the evil one until 
he was shunned by all his former friends. 


One bright June day Archibald Worth boarded the train for Bos- 
ton having previously drawn out all his money in the bank, which was 
no small sum. The people were at white heat with excitement and 
curiosity. Days passed and finally Archibald Worth came home with 
a gentleman who was recognized as Mr. Edwin, a well-known architect 
of Boston. 

The next day the men enticed by the high wages that Archibald 
Worth announced he would pay them, stood in front of a vacant lot 
just off the main street. Here they were quickly set to work excavating. 
Days passed. Large wagon-loads of sandstone, bricks, cement, and 
lumber were brought to the lot. In two months there stood where once 
was a vacant lot a round sandstone house which resembled a fort. A 
large round tower was built on the top of the house with small windows 
facing every way. A massive oak door led into the house, around which 
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was dug a deep trench filled with water and with a tiny drawbridge 
built across it. 


But even the townspeople gasped one morning when they beheld 
four large, shiny black cannon standing in four niches on the wall of the 
house. 

To the imaginative person of the town it seemed as if some old 
feudal castle had been transposed into their town. 

Archibald Worth surveyed his future home with satisfaction. To 
him it seemed perfect. ‘Tonight,’ he said to himself, “Pll go to the 
hotel and explain to the people of the town if they care to listen, why 
I built this house.” 

That night the hotel loungers and proprietor were astounded to see 
Archibald Worth walk in and remain standing. “No doubt, gentlemen, 
you think me mentally unbalanced, but I assure you that I have never 
felt saner than at this moment.” Archibald paused. 

There was utter silence in the room. 

“T have come tonight to tell you why I built that house of fort, 
and I say it is to keep out all women. No woman shall ever enter that 
house. No, sir, not even my mother, were she living. I defy any woman 
to cross that threshold. You know how I was treated. Deserted by one. 
Tonight I enter a new life and the past is closed.” 

With a firm step Archibald walked from the room. 

The men stared at each other. Several got up and left the room. 
The news reporter of the paper which was printed every two weeks got 
up hurriedly and left the room, for the next day his paper would be 
printed. 

Months passed and people grew accustomed to the “fort,” as they 
called it. Tourists came from all parts of the United States to see the 
fort, but none came any closer to it than the large picket fence which 
surrounded it. The town grew larger. Business grew. Therefore the 
town prospered and was glad. The town council wondered if a haunted 
house or something couldn’t be built to attract people. 


One day there dropped off the train a tall, well-built man with a. 


suitcase and a traveling bag. He inquired his way to the fort. The 
children crowded at his heels. Housewives peeped at him from behind 
their curtains and finally ran to their gates as they saw him open the 
fort gate and walk up to the door. 

The gentleman knocked. No answer. 

Again and again he knocked. Finally he kicked the door. 
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There was no answer but the dull vibration of his kicks. He grew 
impatient. 

“Hello there!” he called. 

“What do you want?” a voice from overhead demanded. 


The gentleman looked up and saw a muzzle of a cannon looking 
at him. Behind the cannon was a man. 

He dropped his suitcase and traveling bag hurriedly and threw up 
his hands, “Andrew Stork, Archie. Icame down to see your fort which 
is known all over the United States.” 

Archibald disappeared, and in a few minutes the oak door 
opened, creaking rustily on its hinges. Archibald stood on the threshold 
surveying his friend. 

“Come, ask a fellow in, Archie,” said Andrew heartily. 

Archibald stood aside and let Andrew pass in. Andrew stepped 
in, deposited his paraphernalia on the floor and grasped Archibald’s 
hand and shook it eagerly. 

“Whew! What do you call this, a Russian dungeon or a tomb?” 
asked Andrew, for indeed it looked like one. 

The room was cold and bare. Cobwebs hung in full view and 
especially in the corners. A musty smell of dampness was everywhere 
prevalent. The floors were of cement. In one corner stood a tall, stiff- 
backed chair of oak. An open, winding oak staircase could be seen, 
leading to nowhere, it seemed to Andrew. A marble-topped table stood 
on one side of the room. 

“This is my home,” said Archibald bitterly. 

“It surely is some place, I must say,” returned Andrew. 

Andrew shivered. “It’s rather chilly in here, don't you think,” 
after Archibald had stood wrapped in thought for fully five minutes. 

Archibald started, and said, “Follow me, Andrew.” 

Andrew followed Archibald through several damp rooms sparely 
furnished and in each a large fireplace. Finally they reached a room 
where the sunlight streamed in. A large stone fireplace occupied one 
side of the room. A small table stood near the fireplace, and two 
benches on either side. Two straight-backed chairs stood near the 
table. That was all. Andrew smiled and walked over to the fireplace. 

“Your fire is out,” observed Andrew. 

“So it is,” returned Archibald, and hurried about and in a few 
minutes a huge fire was roaring up the chimney. For a long time An- 
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drew talked incessantly about trifles. Archibald answered in monosyl- 
lables. 


“Archie has not changed much,” thought Andrew, “but yet he 
seems to have about as much as he can stand of this place. I guess it's 
a good thing I came.” 

“Say, Archie, I got some cards in my pocket and some Havanas in 
my pocket, what do you say to a smoke and a game?” asked Andrew. 

“T don’t believe I care to play tonight,” confessed Archibald, who 
tried to suppress a desire to run to Andrew’s suitcase and yank out 
about a dozen cigars. 

“You mean to tell me that, and you were the one who always en- 
joyed a game and a good cigar?” said the astonished Andrew. 

“Yes,” replied Archibald, who had regained control of himself. 

“Just why you cooped yourself up here to brood over yourself is 
more than I can see, and when a fellow offers you a perfectly delicious 
cigar, to refuse it,” and Andrew shrugged his shoulders. 

Archibald flushed. “I guess I can play one hand and smoke a 
little.” 

Andrew ran for his cigars and brought back a box, and took out 
some cards. Archibald played and smoked. Andrew chuckled. 

For two hiurs the two played and smoked. Two hours more they 
sat and talked of recollections in the trenches. Archibald started up 
and said, “I forgot all about supper,” and put a red-checkered table- 
cloth on the table, laid two places, and put on the supper, which con- 
sisted mainly of canned goods. 

Andrew watched him in silence. “TI bring him to life yet,” he 
murmured. 

After supper had been cleared away and the dishes washed, An- 
drew wiping them, the two went upstairs to bed. 

Andrew was shown his room and then Archibald said, “Good 
night.” Andrew stood near his door and looked after the retreating 
lgure in the dim candle-light, smiling sadly, and unconsciously said 
aloud, “It is better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at 
all.” 

Andrew entered his room and staggered back. He had been used 
to a large, luxurious bedroom, but this room he thought would have 
made Saint Paul, Peter and others shudder. A long wooden cot was in 
one corner of the room. An old army blanket was stretched across it, 
and Andrew approached it. He put his hand on it. There was nothing 
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but wood underneath. No mattress. Andrew groaned. He turned and 
surveyed the rest of the room. A mirror hung on the wall and under it 
was a large oaken bureau. A chair stood in one corner of the room. A 
cement floor and ceiling, but on one side of the wall hung antique velvet 
tapestries. That was all, except a lot of cobwebs and dust. Andrew 
had an inspiration. He pulled down the tapestries and spread them on 
the floor in fourths. Then he piled them all together. Having done 
this he took the army blanket off the cot and put it over them. “Then 
Andrew took off his shoes and coat and laid down between the army 
blanket and was soon fast asleep. Archibald did not sleep well that 
night, but when he did sleep he dreamt of fragrant cigars and the King 
and Queen of diamonds, hearts, clubs and spades. 

The next morning Andrew arose and looked at his watch. “Nine 
o'clock.” He hurriedly put on his shoes and coat and went downstairs 
to the kitchen. No Archibald was there. Andrew went upstairs and 
there on the other side of the house fould Archibald moaning and toss- 
ing upon the bed. 

Andrew, having taken a short course in medicine discovered that 
Archibald was very ill and needed immediate attention. “Tm going 
for a doctor,” decided Andrew, and hatless dashed off for the physician. 

In about an hour, Andrew returned with the only doctor the town 
possessed. The doctor shook his head gravely. “Mr. Worth had had 
a sudden shock and it is most probably due to your visit after remaining 
alone so long,” he observed in answer to Andrew's anxious question. 
“He must have a nurse, so I'll send up one this afternoon.” 

Toward two o'clock a knock was heard at the door. Hastily de- 
scending the stairs Andrew threw open the door. Andrew then closed 
the door. For the lrst time in the house’s history a woman entered its 
door. The nurse opened it, remarking, “The house needs air.” 

“Where is my patient?” she asked. 

“Upstairs,” replied Andrew. 

“My name is Miss Hope Farwell,” said she pleasantly, taking off 
her hat and coat, revealing a trim nurse’s uniform. 

“Mine is Mr. Andrew Stork, you know I’m just visiting here and 
Pll do anything to help you,” answered Andrew. 

After asking a few questions about the patient, she ascended the 
stairs and entered Archibald’s room. In a few moments she reappeared 
and said to Andrew, “If the doctor were here he would have Mr. Worth 
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removed immediately from that room to a room downstairs, and one 
not quite so damp.” 


“There are a lot of rooms downstairs where Archie can stay and 
there is a fireplace in it, too,” suggested Andrew. 

The nurse, with Andrew’s help, moved a wooden cot into the room, 
piled it high with army blankets, found some yellowed sheets in a locker 
and made a comfortable bed for Archibald. The windows were thrown 
open to air the room. Then Andrew was set to work making a large 
fire in the fireplace. 

In less than two hours Archibald Worth was resting comfortably 
in the room downstairs. Long, dark days and nights followed, when it 
seemed as though Archibald’s hold upon life would loosen, but with 
the combined efforts of Andrew, Archibald and the doctor, he passed 
through the valley of the shadow safely. When Archibald tossed in 
delirium his constant cry was “Nancy! Nancy!” At times he walked 
down shady lanes with Nancy. At times he would say, while his hand 
clutched Miss Farwell’s hand, “Nancy, you'll never leave me?” 

“Never,” Miss Farwell would reply. 

So the days passed until the sick man regained his normal mind. 

Archibald's eyes followed Miss Farwell’s trim figure curiously. 

“Who are you?” Archibald inquired when he first saw her when 
he woke to consciousness. 

“Your nurse, Miss Farwell,” she replied briefly. 

“Well, as I am better now, you had better go. Andrew will settle 
with you,” said Archibald wearily. 

“It is my practice never to leave my patients until the doctor tells 
me to, Mr. Worth,” replied Miss Farwell quickly. 

“She’s got some spunk,” chuckled Andrew. 

Weeks passed. Archibald found that it was necessary for Miss 
Farwell to remain. She read some prose and poetry to Archibald and 
beguiled many hours away by playing checkers and telling stories. 
Lately he had called Miss Farwell, Hope. 

Andrew shook his head. 

The day came when the doctor decided Miss Farwell’s services 
were no longer needed and he had another case for her about fifty 
miles away in the country. Hope came in to say good-bye to her pa- 
tient. The hotel bus was waiting outside to carry her to the station 
for her long trip. Archibald stood up in the room which was filled with 
sunshine, flowers and fresh air, provided by Hope. 
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“Hope, come here,” called Archibald. 

Hope came shyly. 

“Dear Miss Farwell, did you know that I ordered the cannon taken 
down from the walls?” Archibald spoke softly. 

Hope turned her face. 

“Hope, Hope, can't you see, dear, I love you, and only you?” he 
said eagerly. 

He held out his arms. Andrew looking in the room saw a mass of 
golden hair leaning on his shoulder and an adorable pair of blue eyes 
gazing happily into those of Archibald. 

Mr. Andrew Stork chuckled gleefully, sprang to the doorway and 
shouted to the hackney, “Drive on!” 

Ve M. B., 718. 


Did You Know That: Potter Fried stays awake at 


Norm Beutow weighs 215 lbs. meal times. 


(seven lbs. less than a horse). 
When better cars are built, 


Dan Archangeli and Eva 
Schmidt are getting along fine. 


Kuehl will own them. Alfred Huss and his “clipping” 
Hackstead will move when gang can not be found lately. 
Saginaw goes dry. Chester Clark is stronger than 

Margaret Malcolm has gained an ox, he can fight mathematics. 
1215 lbs. lately. John Silhavy does not believe 
Earl Gudakunst spends every in studying. 
hour he is in school in W. Lucy Carlisle’s dog must resem- 
Bob Holland really likes every ble Gerry — it always walks to 
teacher in the school. school with her. 
Ed Rimmele has the same ca- Edwin Johnson is getting to be 
pacity as a 4-inch pipe 6 feet long. a regular cut up. i 
Ging Morley could be put on It would take a dictograph two 
sale as a human dictionary. days to repeat the gossip that 
Dewey Horning can do dances takes place in the hall in the five 
that even the Castles could not minutes between classes. 
perform. The Senior Play is going to be 
De Vere Kirbey is a nice little the best ever. 
boy when you come to know him. This insane information was 
Chester York will soon invest written by Albert Bingo Schir- 
in a ring for Leota G. mer. 
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A MUSICAL ROMANCE 


A-Major loved a maiden so, 

His warlike heart was soft as Do. 

He oft would kneel to her and say, 
“Thou art of life my only Re. 

Ah, if but kinder thou wouldst be, 
And sometimes sweetly smile on Mi! 
Thou art my life, my guiding star; 

I love thee near, I love thee Fa. 

My passion I can not control; 

Thou art the idol of my Sol.” 

The maiden said, “Oh, fie; ask pa. 
How can you go on thus? Oh, La!” 
The Major rose from bended knee, 
And went her father for to Si. 

The father thought no match was finer, 
The Major once had been a minor. 
They married soon, and after that 
Dwelt in ten rooms, all on A flat. 
So happy ends this little tale, 

For they lived on the grandest scale. 
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The National Pastime. 
IT IS with alarm that we 


hear the rumors about 
“cutting out?” baseball 


in the high schools. Surely such 
a loss as that of baseball would 
be incalculable. An institution 
which has acquired international 
reputation and popularity must 
needs have some serious flaw to 
be ruthlessly cast aside. And 
what this flaw ? 
Money, merely money. Someone 
has croaked about losing money 
at the game. They certainly can’t 
croak about losing much else, for 
what they lose in cash is more 
than offset by the gains made in 
school spirit, in good fellowship 
and health. Here at Saginaw 
High school so long as the funds 
of the Athletic Association are 
kept steadily supplied we hope 
none will think of quitting base- 
ball any more than track, basket- 
ball or football. 
dents take part in a gym. ex. each 


is terrible 


Since the stu- 


June to recruit finances, it is not 
necessary to use the finances of 
one game to bolster up another. 
Baseball is just as beneficial as 
any of the other sports and cer- 
tainly just as We 
hope to see the national pastime 
perpetuated in the high schools 
until some greater objection than 
money merits its discontinuance. 


important. 


We are of the opinion that the 
“All-School party” enthusiasts 
would hardly stay away from one 
equally as good as that given by 
the Lyceum. The fellows of that 
body are to be congratulated for 
their interest and pep. 


In our last issue we published 
the eligibility rules for the All- 
School Honor Roll. In this issue 
we are able to publish for the 
first time the eligibility 
under which pupils are qualified 
for a place on the Merit Roll. It 
will be remembered that there 
were two eligibility rules for the 
Honor Roll, for the reason that 
eligibility was not the same for 
grade nine as it was for the three 
upper classes. To qualify for 
Honor Roll in three upper classes 
required not less than 13-E hours, 
plus not less than 7-G, or better, 
hours; while to qualify for the 
same roll in grade nine the re- 
quirement was 10-E hours plus 
not less than 9-G, or better, hours. 
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In contrast to this, there is but 
one eligibility rule for all classes 
for place on the All-School Merit 
Roll. It reads as follows: 

To be eligible for the Merit 
Roll a pupil must have not less 
than 19-G, or better, hours. 

This is a short rule and easily 
remembered. A good many pu- 
pils may decide that to attain a 
place on the Merit Roll is honor 
enough for them. No pupil will 
find it possible to attain a place 
on this roll without honest and 
persistent effort. The same re- 
striction as to poor marks and 
“dropped” subjects are attached 
to the Merit Roll as were applied 
to the Honor Roll. To save you 
the trouble of looking up the last 
number of your Student Lantern 


to refresh your mind as to what 
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these restrictions are, we give 
them again; here they are: 

Any pupil in any group or 
grade whose record shows a “D” 
(dropped) for any reason except 
because of work completed, is 
not eligible for either roll during 
the semester in which the “D” 
appears; and a “P” (poor) sem- 
ester mark in any subject dis- 
qualifies for either roll, as also 
does a “C” (conditioned) for that 
Semester. Sixty-five pupils, a 
goodly number, qualify for the 
Merit Roll for the first semester. 
Their grade and group are shown 
in the following list. The Student 
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GRADE XI. 
Name. 
Baskin, Bernice 
Bromm, Louise 
. Carlisle, Lucy 


Lantern extends congratulations 
to the members of the first Merit 
Roll to appear in this publication. 


w 


The All-School Merit Roll. 


GRADE IX. Cushway, Marguerite 

Name. Group. Dreier, Frances 
Bray, Grace I Gillingham, Wanda 
Bricault, Catherine VI Grainger, Margie 
Brooks, Katherine IV Krebs, Irene 
Cuthbertson, Vera IV Otto, Louise 
Endret, Beatrice IV Prottengeier, Lillian 
Fischer, George H. II Raymond, Chelsie 
Flood, Lillian III Rummell, Eugene 
Hayes, Marie III Schmidt, Eva 
Hollenbach, Howard I Soloski, Louise 
Laesch, Milda IV Wilbur, Elsie 
Maguire, Lillian IV 
Moore, Lillian I GRADE XU 
Neuman, Helen Louise VI Name. 
Rhodes, Florence I Abele, Agnes 
Rupprecht, Florence IV Callam, Leila 
Silhavy, George II Doerr, Myrtle 
Telmos, Fred IV Grandjean, Frances 
Thompson, Beatrice IV Gray, Hazel 
Thurman, Eomgenia I Himmelein, Margaret 
Whitney, Marion II McGregor, Madeline 
Wordelman, Victoria III Malcolm, Margaret 

GRADE X. Moeller, Irene 

Name. Group. Paul, Hulda 
Kaiser, Helen IV Perkins, Helen 
Kaufmann, Matilda I Pierce, Lyle 
Mowers, Naona IV Ryckmann, Ethel 
Powell, Winifred I Sandleman, Sarah 
Smith, Merna IV Scherping, Margaret 
Soloski, Marie III Seitner, Henrietta 
Webster, Helen I Warriner, Paul 
Wickham, Merle I Watters, Nellie 
Zahnow, Clara IV Willey, Helen 
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Mar. 20—Lyceum begins its plans to act as hosts at the next All- 
School party, Friday evening. 


Mar. 21—The Glee Club furnished a very enjoyable and unique 
program this morning to the three upper classes at Chapel. A quartet 
composed of Messrs. Cooper, Marwinski, Eugene “Peters” Oppermann, 
and Johnson rendered two excellent numbers. A duet, “The Hunt,” 
was well rendered by Cooper and Marwinski 


Mar. 22—Roy is wondering who put his ad. in the Lantern, but 
we'll never tell, Roy. By the way, how’s Zella? 


Freshmen attend chapel this morning as usual. 


Mar. 21—This is to remind you that under Mar. 21 we omitted to 
state that Paderewski, Jr., alias Gerald Marx, played two hi-grade 
piano solos. The encore, Polish Dance, was very well executed. 


Mar. 23—The click of the camera is frequently heard around 
school while our class photographers are at work for the Aurora. 


Mar. 24—“A ripping good party.” Such was said of the Lyceum 
All-School contribution. Since this was such a pronounced success, why 
not repeat the act? (But not during Lent, please.) 

School closed for spring vacation. 

Mr. Coburn of the Coburn Players, who presented the “Yellow 
Jacket” at the Academy, gave us a splendid address this morning tak- 
ing for his subject, “The Theater of Today.” 


April 1—A pretty tame All Fools’ day we’re a-thinkin’. 


April 8—We return to school to take up our books and study after 
a somewhat chilly and dreary spring vacation. However, we are again 
able to see through the windows. “Sherriff” is some “poplar” boy these 
days. 


April 4—Some patriotic citizens who have the welfare of the 
school constantly at heart and who, though doing no apparent wrong, 
still found themselves not doing any good, were most gently and kindly 
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told by Mr. Warner this morning that their patriotism was unnecessary 
as “the foundations of this school were found to be extremely firm and 
solid.” 


April 4—An effort to interest the student body in the short career 
of the school debating team was made this morning. Ginger Morley, 
Wayne Wenger, and Alf Marwinski represented the affirmative, while 
Flossy Cooper of the negative skirmished around and found a real 
“ancient” laugh-getter. As he had been requested to speak on “any- 
thing,” he made the grade fairly well. 


April 5—Each night now finds a host of baseball candidates turn- 
ing out at the field, where they are being coached by Mr. Williams, who 
lately became a member of the faculty. Captain Bricker has hopes that 
Saginaw High will not regret the continuation of baseball in our school 
since the question, “Whether or no baseball should be continued,” was 
recently debated very rigidly. 


April 8—The first of the month! Please pay your debts, especially 
those relating to the Student Lantern. 


April 6—We fear it will be necessary to install a Free Delivery, 
unless L. G. and E. G., also R. D. and E. G. cease corresponding. 

NOTE.—-Please don't take the two E. G.’s to mean the same person. 
They don't. (With apologies to the participants.) 


April 7—The Lyceum and Thencean hold regular meetings. The 
Glee and Amphion Clubs have their banquet this p. m., which proves 
extremely inviting, especially the “eats.” 


Mar. 31—Whose birthday was it (heute Abend) that you were 
celebrating (heute Abend), P. S., A. K., and S. S. (These initials, dear 
reader, stand for the parties’ pet names.) 


April 7—The affirmative debating team won a unanimous victory 
over Bay City Eastern this evening. The negative team at Flint, less 
successful, were defeated 2 to 1. 


April 10—Freddie H.’s weak heart withstood the test this morning 
in machine shop. Two of our eminent seniors return after having an 
exciting trip down the river after musk rats. 


April 6—Some real “woolly” stunts performed by a skilled tree 
climber (name unknown) afforded a great deal of entertainment to Mr. 
G.’s somewhat “dry” German class. Mr, Strachan on the roof of the 
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Manual Training building furnished some “home-made” comedy. Pretty 
slippery up there, eh, Mr. Strachan? 

April 11-—Chapel held as usual this morning, excepting that it 
took place on the front steps where we, as a bunch, were shot by Mr. 
White. 

April 14—The Freshies are not so slow, after all. 


This was for seniors exclusively. 
Class President 
Stone and Miss Barnard provide an excellent Frolic. Reminds us of the 
days of 712. 

As a special social offering the Saginaw Club of the U. of M. bring 


to Saginaw the first “Sprout”? with every number a novelty. 


NOTE. 


ticket early and everyone be there. 


The Senior Play promises to be the best ever. 


Get your 


(The editor.) 


A Plea for the Student Lantern 

Read the Student Lantern, boys, 

"Tisa magazine you will enjoy; 

It lights the way to your success, 

And you can read your name in 
it, more or less. 


Read the Student Lantern, girls, 

And it will fill your heart with 
pearls; 

For it costs you but a dime, 

And ’tis better than a dime of any 
kind. 


Read the Student Lantern, par- 
ents, 

Do not glance at it on its merits, 

But read it thro and thro, 

And see how fine it seems to you. 


Help the Student Lantern, schol- 
ars, 

And if you cannot help it with 
dollars, 

Help it with jokes and a story or 
so, 


And it will be appreciated by all, 
you know. 


Help the Student Lantern, busi- 
ness men, 

And it will help you in the end; 

Give it as big an ad. as you can, 

And business for you it will land. 


Then to those who have helped 
the Student Lantern, 

It wishes to offer you in return 

Its utmost thanks and hopes that 
you 

Will ne’er forget its virtues true. 

en. 

There was a lad in our school, 
He was wondrous wise; 

He studied in a Latin book 
And wore out both his eyes. 

And when he found his eyes were 

gone 

He jumped about in glee, 

And yelled, “Oh, fellows, just 


come here, 
I won't get Oration number 
three.” 
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THENCEAN SPREAD 


| HE first of the High school literary societies to give its annual 

D party was the Thencean. During the afternoon dancing was 
4M enjoyed in the gymnasium by patronesses, alumni and members 
alike. The patronesses were Mrs. W. W. Warner, Misses Wilson, Doug- 
las, Kitchen, Ruby Smith, Denfield, and Moiles. Refreshments were 
served later in the new dining room. Music was furnished by Danny 
Russo and Isham Jones. 


LYCEUM 


To prove that an All-School party can be a social success, the Ly- 
ceum undertook the management of our last school gathering. The 
party was complete to the slightest detail. Something quite new for 
such an affair. The music was furnished by the Third Regiment or- 
chestra under Danny, and even programs were passed around. Mem- 
bers of the Lyceum were easily recognized in the crowd by the badges 
they wore of Lyceum colors. Great credit is due to the society for the 
success of their undertaking, which was shown by the enthusiasm which 
everyone displayed. 


AMPHION AND GLEE CLUB SPREAD 


The two musical clubs were fortunate in being able to unite their 
efforts for the success of their annual party. Games and dancing were 
enjoyed during the afternoon. The patronesses were Mrs. Wilson, Miss 
Roberts, and Miss Ruth Smith. And last, but not least, as in all such 
parties, refreshments were served in the old dining room, during which 
many toasts were offered by Mr. E. Peters Oppermann. 
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TRACK 


OACH Lichtner certainly faces a serious and rather discourag- 
ing problem in the track team. Steinhagen is the only “S” man 
from last year and upon him falls a great deal of the work. 

Hale, Sehmidt and Ellis of last year's squad are also turning out and 

have improved considerably since last year. The schedule includes dual 

meets with Arthur Hill, the Bay Cities and Alma. Various members 
of the team will also participate in the Valley meet and the Michigan 
and M. A. C. interscholastics. 

Saginaw will be strong in the track events, but unless some new 
men are devedoped will be very weak in the field events, especially in 
the shot put and discus throw. Bendein, Slack, Granville and Norris 
are the new men that have shown up to advantage. 


BASEBALL 

With seven letter men back and also a host of new material, pros- 
pects for a winning baseball team are indeed promising. The team has 
been especially fortunate in having the services of Mr. Williams of the 
faculty as coach. The schedule is composed of two games with each of 
the Valley schools with the exception of Bay City Eastern, which has 
abolished baseball. 

In Barth, Buetow and Graham, Saginaw has three pitchers who 
have been displaying wonderful pre-season form. Captain Bricker will 
undoubtedly be on the receiving end with “Baron” Huss as emergency 
man. Dieckman, Barth, Kaufmann and the Kelly brothers will take 
care of the infield in fine style. In the outfield Comins and Archangeli 
are back from last year, while Graham, MacGregor and Gase are bid- 
ding strongly for the other position. 
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Gold and Blue, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


_ The cover design is very appropriate. Your literary department 
seems somewhat brief although the stories are all very interesting. We 
think the athletic department might be improved by omitting some of 
the line-ups and devoting more space to a well written account of the 
events. 


The Chaos, Detroit, Mich.: 


An occasional variation in the cover design of your paper would 
add to its attractiveness considerably. The quality of paper used is ex- 
cellent. The joke and school news departments might be bolstered up 
to advantage. Have your ad. men gone on a slump? 


Yysi Sem., Ypsilanti, Mich.: 


We think that the headings would show up to better advantage and 
add much to the attractiveness of your paper if they were printed in 
heavy type. The poems were good. Although there seems to be an 
abundance of material for it, your school news department does not 
seem to portray school life in a very interesting manner. 


Record, Louisville, Ky.: 


The editorials are well written and well worth reading. The ex- 
change department might be bettered by devoting more than one or two 
short sentences to each exchange written up. There is a noticeable lack 
of cuts and decorations in your paper. And then, too, why devote so 
much space to alumni news. We believe this should be as brief as 
possible. 
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A Complete Failure. 


When I was a Freshman just so 
high, 
I used to study English till it 
sometimes made me cry; 
Now I am a Sophomore, I have 
failed in the art of sneaking, 
I take all my English time to 
study Public Speaking. 
Barber shave, 
Man sneeze; 
Man dead— 
Next, please. 
eA. 
Old Cæsar now is dead and gone, 
And so is Ciciro; 
And where these two old gents 
have gone 
I wish their works would go. 
en. 
Lives of Seniors all remind us 
We can strive to do our best, 
And departing leave behind us 
Note books that will help the 
rest. 
Sa. 
“Pop, what is a monologue?” 
“A monologue is a conversa- 
tion between husband and wife.” 
“I thought that was a dia- 
logue.” 
“No. 
persons are speaking.” 


A dialogue is where two 
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The teacher lammed him on the 
head, 
Which was against the rule; 
It made the children laugh and 
play, 
To see a lam in school. 
CA, 
From ashes to ashes, 
Dust to dust; 
If Satan won’t kill us, 


Physics class must. 
en. 
Telegram to father: “Am sick; 
have no money.” 
Father in return: 
have plenty.” 


Barth—“How long can a man 


“Am well; 


live without brains?” 
Bricker—“I don't know; how 
old are you?” 
en. 
Explosive. 
Buck—‘“‘You shouldn’t smile so 
much, my dear. 
E. O.—“Dangerous?” 
Buck— “Yes; 
lights up your face, it might set 
off the powder.” 
en. 
Jim Harris—Mr. D., what is 
the staff of life in chemistry? 
Mr. D.—Bread; but that does 
not justify a man in making his 


It is dangerous.” 


when a smile 


life one continuous loaf. 
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Lost. 

Missing from Saginaw about 
the third of next month, 1780— 
A tall complexioned young man, 
about five feet six inches of age; 
height thirty-seven years; had on 
when last seen a pair of swallow- 
tail sealskin trousers, with sau- 
sage stripes; fashionable mutton- 
chop waistcoat, with cast-iron 
trimming, double-barreled frock 
coat, with tripe collar and tobac- 
water-tight 
boots, with patent leather tops 
laced up at the sole; if deaf and 
dumb of one eye and hard of 
hearing with the other; is slightly 
pock-marked at the back of his 
head; stoops uprig’:t when he 
walks crooked; a slight impedi- 
ment in his look, and wears a Gre- 


co lining; canvas 


cian Bend on his upper lip. 
Whiskers cut off short inside, was 
carrying an empty carpet box in 
each hand and a wooden bag in 
the other 
steamers, 


containing screws, 
railway tunnels and 
blacking. Anyone giving such in- 
formation as will leave him where 
he is, will be prosecuted as the 
law directs. 
MONKEYSHINE, 

Supt. of Police. 

Saginaw, Mich., 39th, 1780. 

en. 

Miss B.— “The next time I 
bring you upstairs and you act 
like this, Pll leave you down- 
stairs.” 


A Watery Duet. 
A charming young singer called 
Hannah, 
Got into a flood in Montana; 
As she floated away, 
Her sister, they say, 
Accompanied her on the piano. 
—Penn State Froth. 
eA. 
Buetow (at restaurant) —“Dod 
gast it, but Pm hungry!” 
Small Boy (surveying Buetow's 
tummy) — “Aw, 
don't. 


now, please 


Pm hungry, too.” 
en. 

Miss H. (ancient history) — 
“Who can tell me the main occu- 
pations of the Greeks?” 

G. S.— “Running soda foun- 
tains.” 

en. 
Somewhere in Saginaw. 

Barth correspondent via Brick- 
er cablegram. 

“Successful air raid reported 


by Lieutenant Gudakunst of 1st 


flying squadron. Six ‘squabs’ 
slain.” 

eA 

ACT I. 


Scene I—Room G, 3rd hour. 

The screeching of Abe Schir- 
mer’s watch as he painfully winds 
it. 


ACT II. 
Same scene at Act I. 
Mr. D.— “Will someone please 


find that cat and precipitate it 
from the room?” 


(Exeunt.) 
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Financial Statement of Basketball Season for 1916 


EXPENDITURES 
Total receipts from all sources $294.50 


Supplies: era atant eane 20.18 


Traveling expenses and Total expenditures ..$171.18 
referees ........... $125.50 Balance gain ....... 123.32 
Janitor services ....... 18.00 
MORE YO araea oka zane ice sat tone 7.50 $294.50 
Financial Statement of Student Lantern 
RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
Balance from last report...... $162.35 W. J. McCron, March issue.. $ 82.00 
Circulation since last re- Seemann & Peters, 500 special 
PONG sc a seers Ses $37.40 GNVELOPES: qarceeneme care ee 6.15 
Advertising since last re- Helen Coon, prize story....... 1.00 
MONG? ee toke ven exept e yènè 68.36 — a 
105.76 Total expenditures ........ $ 89.15 
——— Balance in bank ........... 178.96 
Total to account for.. $268.11 $268.11 
Financial Statement of Athletic Association 
RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
Balance from last report...... $939.66 Michigan Interscholastic Ath- 
letic League dues .......... $ 2.08 
Morley Bros., supplies per in- 
w VOIGE! seraa vss deena se mon fwa sara ja on 2.35 
Walz Hardware Co., sundries 
per Invoice: 2s.csase a batem ki .53 
F. A. Berger, baseball supplies. 130.75 
Total expenditures ......... $135.66 
Balance in bank. « sw seke is 801.00 
e $936.66 


Circulation Manager’s Report March Issue of Student Lantern 


No. copies printed. ..600 


No. of cash sales.... 244 $24.40 

No. of credit sales .. 157 15.70 
No. of comps ...... 35 
No. of subs. ....... 3 
Advertisers ........ 60 
Exchanges ......... 75 
Copies per editor... 6 
Copies on hand..... 20 
600 600 

Total to account for........ $40.10 

Cash on hand, Feb. issue....... 5.95 


Due Feb. delinquents.......... 2.00 


Total, Go; COM*CH. iid a très a ews $48.05 
Due March delinquents........ 60 
Total to account for ........ $47.45 
Received cash sales............ $24.40 
Received credit sales .......... 9.05 
Total cash collected .......... 33.45 
Cash Feb. issue .sa.s sese esnwis 5.95 
Total cash accounted for..... $39.40 
Gash on hand 34% sasa ii aeae 8.05 
Total to account for ........ $47.45 
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Bell Phone 812-J Valley Phone 1417-M 


Charles E. White 


At Home and Studio 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


305 Genesee Ave. SAGINA W, MICH 


We Have It 


If it is Drugs or any of the many 
articles sold by drug stores, it is 
the best obtainable and the price is 
the lowest. 


Culver-Deisler Co. 


424 GENESEE AVENUE 
Both Phones 233 


— AN ASSET — A 
LIFE PRESERVER; 
fHE MOST VALU- 
ABLE GIFT FOR SON 
OR DAUGHTER, 
WARREN AVENUH 
AND HAYDEN ST, 


m 


/ 


' 


Bell Phone 1309 Valley Phone 22-L 


MeNALLY VULCANIZING COMPANY 


JAMES N. MCNALLY, PRop. 
The Oldest and Most Reliable Vulcanizing 
Establishment in the State 


408 Germania Ave. SAGINAW, MICH 


United States Graphite Co. 


DEALERS IN 


AUTOMOBILE LUBRICANTS 


Saginaw, Michigan 


Safety First! Make the Lantern your trade Journal 


Ton 
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E.C. Humphrey & Co. | COFFEE CUP 


THE BEST VARIETY OF 


Drugs, Toilet Goods, Cigars, 
Confectionery 


TRY OUR FOUNTAIN 


You are sure to be satisfied 


Yt 801 HOYT, COR. CHERRY “S25” NEW LOCATION 
WE DELIVER 115 S. JEFFERSON AVE. 


A, JD. Dulal 


Jeweler and Silversmith 
Hamilton St. 


What’s the “Jokurlarity” Staff up to now? 
You'd Never Quess! 


Just say, “Saw it in the Lantern,” it identifies you 
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Klopi & Roberts 
FURNACES 


General Sheet Metal Works and cmm 
Automobile Repairing 


QUAKER STEEL FURNACE LAUREL FURNACE 


DIPWORTH ART COMPANY 


The only firm in Saginaw that specializes in 


Original Water Colors and Oil Paintings 
118 NO. JEFFERSON AVE. 


APRIL 23rd IS EASTER 


GAIN the glory of Easter fills the 

world. Nature puts forth her fair- WM P() LSON A (0 
est flowers to make home and church 
radiant. And Easter Greetings of ° ® 


majectic lilies and exquisite corsages or 
baskets of fragrant Spring Blossoms 
bring happiness to loved ones, the lonely 


of the: siel MANUFACTURERS OF 
E cordially invite you to enjoy our 
showing of luxuriant blooming 

plants and beautiful cut flowers, in all 

their splendor of color and arrange- 


ment, the week preeceding Easter S h D F 

Sunday, April the twenty-third. as 9 Oors, rames 
There is an advantage to you in order- 

ing early. It gives you first selection of 

of the finest flowers, choicest pottery, urne or 

basketry and novelties. Busy people 

will appreciate the service we give 


telephone orders. Interior Finish 


We can deliver flowers by tele- 
graph anywhere in the United 
States or Canada on a few hours 


FRUEH'S “House of Flowers” || SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
514 Genesee Ave. Phones 54 


Just say, “Saw it in the Lantern,” it identifies you 


